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GREAT OSAG® MISSION. 


The Rev. Mr. Pixley, a member of the Great 
Osage Mission Family, stationed at Harmony, in 
the State of Missouri, is engaged in studying 
the Osage language. For the more ready attain- 
ment of this object, he took up his residence at 
the Osage Village, eight miles from Harmony. 
The letters, from which the following extracts are 
inade, were written by Mr. Pixley, while residing 
at the Village, to Mr. S. Newton, the Steward of 
the Mission Family, and were sent by the latter 
gentleman to his friend Dr. Goodsell, of Wood- 
bridge, for insertion in the Religious Intelligencer. 

Friday, May 3, 1822. Osage Vil- 
ined, Wate’ Hair’s Léire : 
Mr. Newton, 

Dear Sir,—lI arrived here yesterday a- 
vout four o’clock, though not without con- 
siderable trouble. The cow went well 
though the prairie, but when we came to the 
bottom land before we crossed the river, she 
acted like a creature that/had run mad. The 
indian boys were afraid of her, and did not 
assist me in the least. When ] had come 
within 20 or 30 rods of the Village, men, 
boys and girls began to flock out, and 
though I had the cow to hold with the rope, 
and the bag to secure on her back, my In- 
dian boys, as though it was something de- 
grading for them to be seen carrying them, 
insisted on my taking the axe and tin dish, 
they had carried in their hands. The 
crowd now began to gather around so 
thick that I found it impossible to proceed 
farther. I therefore laid down my bag of 
provision, and clothing on -the ground, to- 
gether with my axe and tin pan, and caught 
the calf, thinking it best to tie him up and 
let the cow go. After having done this, I 
looked around for the things i had laid up- 
on the ground, and found they were all 
gone. I began to inquire what had become 
of them, when White Hair gave me to un- 
derstand that he had ordered them all safely 
deposited in his lodge. A true specimen 
this, of Indian politeness and hospitality. 
You would have laughed to see how well 
the cow performed the part of a guard to 
her calf amid this crowd of men and child- 


' Fen and dogs. If a dog came too near, she 


would fly at him, and immediately men 
and children and dogs would all swarm 
from the ground and run, like so many 
frighted rabbits. 

hite Hair’s child has the Ague, I wit- 
nessed an operation performed by the 
Bear Doctor upon it last evening, in order to 


acure. He first solicited me for my pen- 
knife, and [ not knowing what was going 
to be done with it, gave ittohim. They 
then laid the child upon his back, and the 
Doctor began to cut light hacks on the 
child, by giving quick and light strokes up- 
pon it, with the edge of the knife. He 
then rubbed something upon the wound 
which he took out of his bag, which looked 
to me like white ashes. 

I did expect that I should again get the 
ague myself, from the fatigue | experienc- 
ed getting over here, and said to myselt 
several times on the way ifI do not get it, 
tis because the Lord takes a special care to 
prosper me, 

Be pleased when an opportunity shall 
present, to send me a little salt, and per- 
haps a bacon ham would come in season. 
The expense of double the quantity of pro- 
vision that [ should alone consume, would 
probably be nothing compared with the 
benefit of cultivating the friendship, and 
good will of these natives by living with 
them ; and when I am treated with so 
much respect and atteation, and the best 

that their scanty means afford, I should 
feel unpleasantly in leaving them, to live by 
myself, and perhaps make them feel so too. 
They had got my tent fixed up in the 
Lodge with some degree of taste, as cur- 
tains for a sleeping place, where I was di- 
rected to lodge, on a place covered with a 
bear skin, about three feet from the ground. 

I should also like to have a slate sent 
me. There is one at my house; I have a 
pencil. I think it would help me much in 
always having it ready to take down Indi- 
an words, and thus pick up new words, as 
well as learn something of what they are 
talking about, Benton Pix er. 


Great Osage Village, May 4, 1822. 
Mr. S. Newron, 

Dear Sir,—I have just now safely receiv- 
ed all the things you sent me, by the hand 
of the Osage bearor. I am considerably 
alone to-day, all the principal men having 
gone to Chouteaus, and elsewhere. The 
men have been invited to Chouteaus, (who 
is a Roman Catholic) to meet a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. You will probably 
receive a letter to-morrow by the hand of 
White Hair, wherein I have expressed my 
opinion in favour of your coming over to 
plough. 

I seem in a measure to be prospered in 
my attempt to live bere, and in this view 
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cannot but have as much contentment as 
circumstances will admit. As I went out 
this morning quite early to milk my cow, [ 
trust with some feelings of gratitude to that 
God, whose favourable providence has so 
far prospered my way, I could not but 
look around with sympathy, on the e poor 
children of nature; and the more was it 
awakened soon after by passing a large 
robust looking Indian of middle age, who 
was sitting alone, with his little boy (on the 
prairie,) at some distance. I suspected 
the cause and accordingly approached them 
with the design of making some inquiries. 
Their faces had both been besmeared with 
black mud, and they had very evidently 
been crying. The current of their tears 
had furrowed their way through the mud 
down their cheeks. They indeed looked 
sorrowful, and by no means as though they 
had been doing unconditional penance. 
You know not, my dear brother, how I 
longed at this interview to communicate 
that light and hope to them which lies be- 
yond the grave, He told me so far as I 
was able to understand, that about 7 or 8 
months ago he lost his father, within about 
a month after his mother, and lately an in- 
fant child. And considering how different 
from ours, their feelings might be, who are 
covered with darkness and ignorance, about 
a future state, I could not but sit down by 
his side, with a kind of sympathy never be- 
fore felt. 

We may suppose that cannot be real 
sorrow which the killing of enemies, steal- 
ing of horses, or the ludicrous dancing of 
the braves, with a large bunch of feathers 
tied to the waist and swinging behind like 
atail, boasting of their prowess in slaugh- 
ter, and skill in theft, cantake away. But 
Iam more and more convinced, however 
much pagan darkness may lead men to be 
thoughtlessly contented in the day of pros- 
perity,—that it is far otherwise in the day 
of adversity, and that when affliction comes 
they are of all peeple the most to be pitied. 
I have just been called by the bearer of the 
line you sent to adininister the medi- 
cine the doctor sent over. Here again I 
have another object of compassion, and the 
more so as the case to me appears doubt- 
ful, whether she can recover. Her disease, 
as far as IT am able to discover by appear- 
ances and by what I can understand of 
their language, is that of a pleuritic kind 
of 7 daysstanding. Her pains are mostly 
in the side and breast. ‘That the pain has 
been principally there. I discover from 
another circumstance, and that is, the 
hacking of the skin with a knife, which has 
been done by Bear Doctor. 


My cow appears to stay very contented- 
ly. Should there be too many cows at 
Harmony to get milked without difficulty, 
I should be willing to have one or two 
more, for some of these Osages are wise 
enough to eat milk as well as meat wher, 
they can get it, and I am in no danger of 
any being lost for want of mouths to re- 
ceive it. I belive I shall try to get a little 
garden spot here to inaprove, both as an ex- 
aniple of labour to the men, as well as for 
raising different kinds of vegetables. You 
have seen with what ability the women 
work in digging up the ground. Could as 
laudable exertions be excited in the men, 
it would not be long before they would 
have abundance. I feel greatly desirous 
that harness should be fixed for the Indian 
horses. Whether we should be justified 
in going thus far in expense by the Board, 
I cannot tell ; but so full am I in my opin- 
ion of the eventual utility to this people, that 
I would willingly be responsible myselfto the 
Board, should they ever give a hint of our 
going to far in this thing. They certainly 
have some very fine horses, and they are 
considered the property of the women. I 
have no doubt of its being possible to learn 
them to work, and in this case even if the 
men would not plough, I know the women 
could, and believe they would with great 
success. If this work cannot be effected 
this year, it certainly must be next. An 
agricultural, is a peace making employ- 
ment, and in this way will prove a co- 
worker with us for civilization and reli- 
gion. Benton Pixtey. 


Great Osage Village, May 4th, 1822. 
Mr. 8. Newvron, 

Dear Sir,—it was but a little while 
after you left me yesterday, before Little 
Chief came in and was very ready to mark 
out the ground he would like to have plough- 
ed for him. The whole plot was about 10 
rods square, part has once been broken and 
part not. By bim I Jearned, if I under 
stand right, that White Hair’s plot and Big 
Soldier’s, will be on ground that has once 
been broken. It is undoubtedly true that 
the Chiefs and principal men mark out 
their plots much where they please. As 
our business is to do them good, even to 
all as far as it is in our power, and not to 
make a party, my advice is that you come 
over and plough when you can, let the 
plot belong to whomsoever it may, and cou- 
vince them by experiment, that while you 
are willing to do something that you go be- 
yond your strength. Perhaps a very little 
done will give a current to their future 
thoughts about cultivating the ground, 
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which will eventuate in something more 
valuable to them and us than all the friend- 
ship we shall gain or corn they will raise. 
Scarce had I got through with the conver- 
sation of Little Chief before White Hair 
came home, having killed two deer; one 
of them pregnant with two young ones. 
These they skinned and prepared for 
cooking the same as they did the old ones. 
The kettle was soon hung over the fire full 
of meat, and the Lodge was directly filled 
sufficiently, with eaters to consume it. I 
think I counted 12 men present, beside 
White Hair’s constant family. All eat round 
and none was offered me. I thought it singu- 
lar, but my faith was not shaken so as to be- 
lieve myselfas yeta neglected or unwelcome 
guest. By and by my portion came. It was 
not cooked like the rest, neither was it like 
the rest in kind; but cooked in the very 
best manner venison ham can be cooked. 
Should you find many mistakes in this let- 
ter you must not be surprised; for the In- 
dians having filled themselves with food, 
are now singing with a vociferation almost 
sufficient to cause derangement. And the 
boys are very little less noisy without, 

I have been thinking much to-day what 
can be done for these poor children. Rob- 
ert Raikes’ expression Z'ry has come home 
very forcibly to mind. And I have said to 
myself, “ who can tell but the Lord may sec- 
ond my poor exertions beyond ail expecta- 
tion?” | have been thinking of scraping a 
place smooth and clean upon the ground, 
and begin by learning them to make the 
letters in the dirt. They certainly are 
not destitute of intellect, but may learn as 
fast as any children if they can be led to 
take an interest in it. Relative to the lan- 
guage, while here I feel as though I was 
learning something all the time, and that 
something is more and more of the difficul- 
ties attending the acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of it. But though I discover 
these increasing, I am not discouraged, but 
with Elliot say“ that prayer and pains 
will accomplish all things.” Many have 
been the times in my life, wherein submis- 
sion to the will of God has suddenly chan- 
ged a supposed disappointmeat into unex- 
pected prosperity. It was so with me yes- 
terday, and I would not mention the cir- 
- Cumstance, the thing is of so trifling a na- 
ture, were it not that it forcibly brings to 
my mind some past and most interestin 
events in my life. Last evening, as i 
walked out about sunset, meditating on the 
Providences of God, the almost unnoticea- 
ble one, to wit, my cow’s having gone off, 
came up to my mind; for having sent after 
her,without success, I was about convineed 
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she had gone home. At this crisis, not my 
understanding only, but my heart said and 
seemed to feel satisfied, that in this thing 
the providence of God was right: and for 
the time I cannot tell but that I feit as ful- 
ly satisfied as though my cow had then been 
present to my view. [I had not walked far 
under these reflections, before I saw her 
making her way towards me across the 
prairie alone. From this little circum- 
stance many occurrences of my life have 
been called to my mind ; and though I am 
in the midst of heathen whose language I 
cannot understand, the evening has not 
been unpleasant. ' 
The Indians continue to sing louder and 
louder. I think I never wrote a letter be- 
fore under such circumstances and in the 
midst of such confusion. None can so 
well tell and realize what heathenism is, 
as those who live in the midst of it, and see 
it acted out, and know how it degrades 
the man and destroys all sense of decency. 
Yours, &c. BenTon Pixvey. | 
(To be continued.) 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


We republish from the Missionary Herald, au 
interesting account of Mr. Fisk’s missionary la- 
bours in Egypt. 

Alexandria, Feb. 28, 1822. 

Dear Sir,—In consequence of the pe- 
culiar circumstances, in which it has pleas- 
ed Providence to place me of late, I have 
not had opportunity to perform much mis- 
sionary labour in this place. I will now 
attempt, however, to give you an account 
of what little I have been able to do. In- 
stead of doing this in the form of a jour- 
nal, I shall state all that relates to any 
one subject, or class of people, by itself. 

Soon after we arrived here, Mr. Lee, the 
English consul, invited me to preach, on 
the Sabbath, at his house, so long as I 
should remain in the place. The congre- 
gation has consisted of from ten to fifteen 

ersons, comprising the English who reside 

ere, and the masters of vessels now in port. 
One Roman Catholic has attended twice. 
In some instances, English travellers, who 
were in town, have attended. 

Maj. Gen. Sir John Malcolm, who was 
going from Indiato England, was with ys 
two Sabbaths. With him I had some in- 
teresting conversation respecting India and 
Persia, in which countries he has spent 
about 30 years of his life. He says the 

rogress of knowledge and civilization in 
India is astonishing. Though he has some 
fears that young missionaries who go to 
India, will be toe zealous, and endeavor fo 
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“go too fast” at first, yet he entertains no 
doubt of their ultimate success. He speaks 
in the highest terms of the learning, piety, 
and prudence, ofthe missionaries at Seram- 
pore, says they are “ men of primitive pie- 
ty, and real Christian simplicity.” Dr. 
Marshman is one of his correspondents. 
“Dr. Carey,” he says, “is the greatest 
Sanscrit scholar in India, and a most won- 
derful man.” 


Reformation among seamen. 


Lhave also become acquainted with the 
masters of several English merchant ves- 
sels, one of whom, I Jearn, has prayers dai- 
ly with his men, and reads a sermon to 
them, regularly,onthe Sabbath. Another 
has given me an interesting account of the 
“ Floating Ark,” for the support of which 
he is a subscriber, and in which he attends 
worship when at London. This vessel, he 
says, was originally a 64 gun ship, was 
pep by a company of merchants in 

ndon, and application was then made to 
them by the “ Port of London Society,” 
to obtain it as a place of worship for sea- 
men. The merchants replied, “if you 
want it for that purpose, we make a dona- 
tion of it, if for any other object we charge 
you £3,000.” Some hundreds of sailors 
now assemble in it, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, to bear the Gospel. The captain 
who gave me this account, says there is a 
great change, since his recollection, among 
English sailors. Many of them now wish 
to spend the Sabbath in no other way, than 
in attending public worship, or in reading 
their Bibles. I have given, to the captains 
of three vessels, a small supply of tracts for 
their men. 

Catholics in Mexandria. 


I-have become acquainted with a few 
Catholics. To one [ lent an Italian Bible, 
with which, after reading a little, he was so 
much pleased that he purchased it. To 
three I have given Italian Testaments, and 
to three others a number of tracts. Some 
of the Copts of Egypt, are, by religion, 
Catholics. In an interview with one of 
these, he took great pains to convince me 
that he was not a higotted Catholic, and 
that he viewed in the same light, all good 
men, of whatever denomination they might 
be. I have had several opportunities for 
conversation with Mr. G., a Maltese mer- 
chant and friend of Dr. Naudi. He said, 
one day, “the only thing I am dissatisfied 
with, in our religion, (i. e. the Catholic,) 
is, the great nuinber of our priests. They 
are quite too numerous. 

I spoke to him, at some length, on the 
points of difference between Catholics and 
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Protestants,-—the use of images, praying to 
saints, purgatory, confession to priests, 
transubstantiation, &c. He defended con- 
fession, by saying that it has a great effect 
on the populace in keeping them from 
crimes. He quoted the well known words 
of our Saviour in proof of transubstantia- 
tion. I then read to him 1 Cor. xi, 26—29, 
where, after the consecration of the bread, 
the apostle still calls it bread, whereas the 
popish doctrine is, that it is no longer bread, 
but merely the body of Christ. He finally 
admitted that it must be physically bread 
still, and the body of Christ only in some 
spiritual sense. 

He shewed me a Catholic prayer-book, 
in English, and also what he called the 
Bible, in Italian. It was the History of the 
Bible, written in other words, with omis- 
sions, abbreviations, andcomments. I have 
seen a similar work in French, called “the 
Bible Royaumont.” The general plan of 
these works, is much like that of Jamie- 
son’s Sacred History. The Fathers are 
continually quoted, as authorities, in sup- 
port of the expositions given. The grand 
fault respecting these books is, that. the 
priest give them to the people under the 
name of the Bible, and the latter often do 
not know that there is any other Bible, or 
that these books differ, in any respect, from 
the real scriptures. 

One Sunday afternoon, two children 
were baptized in the house where wo had 
lodgings. I had never before had opportu- 
nity to witness a Catholic baptism. The 
priest was a Capuchin fria:, with a white 
robe over hisusual coarse, brown dress, and 
an ornamented belt over his shoulders. 
The prayers and creed were read in Latin. 
The priest took spittle from his mouth, and 
applied it to the ears and noses of the chil- 
dren; he then applied oil to the foreside 
and backside of their necks, and salt to 
their teeth, with some other ceremonies. 
After this he baptized them by pouring 
water on the head, and then made the sign 
of the cross, on the top of the head, with 
consecrated ointment. 


Coptic Christians. 


The Copts in Alexandria, are not numer- 
ous. ‘They have, however, a convent, with 
a church in it, which I have visited. Only 
two priests reside in the convent, with a 
few domestics and attendants. One otf 
them, with whom I conversed, shewed me 
their garden, church, baptistery, and books, 
among which were their liturgy, and cer- 
tain parts of the scriptures in Coptic and 
Arabic, together with an Arabic Bible 
given them by Mr. Jowett. ‘To these, I 
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added a Psalter and some tracts in Arabic. 
The prayers are performed in the church, 
first in Coptic, and then in Arabic. The 
Coptic is not understood even by the 
priests. They merely know how to pro- 
nounce the words. 'They baptize by trine 
immersion, and were at great pains to ex- 
plain to me the ceremonies they employ ou 
the occasion. One of the apartments be- 
longing to the church, isa tomb, in which 
they told me that seventy-two Coptic pa- 
triarchs had been buried, The church is 
dedicated to St. Mark, and according to 
the Coptic tradition, was founded in his 
time, or soon after, though it has been 
more than once destroyed and rebuilt. 
The priest told me that there are not less 
than six or seven hundred Coptic churchés 
in Egypt, the greater part of them im Upper 
Egypt, where their class of Christians are 
numerous. I observed, in most of the 
Coptic books, that the letters very nearly 
resemble the Greek. I told the priests that 
{ was a minister of the Gospel from Amer- 
ica, that I had come to see the country 
where our Saviour and the apostles lived, 
to visit the churches here, and to distribute 
the Holy Scriptures. I was then obliged 
to explain to them what and where America 
is. I then gave them an account of the 
origin, design, and labours of Bible Socie- 
ties. As I cannot yet converse in Arabic, 
and they are acquainted with no other Jan- 
guage, this conversation was carried on by 
an interpreter. 


Greek Christians. 


Of Greeks, I believe there are not above 
fifty or sixty families in the city. Under 
the government of the present Pasha, they 
have been defended from such outrages as 
have been committed against them in other 
parts of Turkey, since the commencement 
of the present revolution. I had become 
acquainted with one of them, who is a 
merchant from Rhodes. 

I told him, I had some Greek books to 
sell, and showed him some Testaments. 
He said “if you wish to sell books to the 
Greeks here, you must bring Histories. 
They care nothing about books that treat 
of religion. - He then spoke, in very strong 
terms, against the ignorance and bigotry of 
their priests. “Ifa young man,” said he, 
“wished to become a priest, he has only 
to go to the bishop, and give him about 100 
piastres, more or less, according to circum- 
stances, and all is finished. I then stated 
to him the course of study, and the qualifi- 
cations, requisite in order to become a 
priest in America; all which seemed very 
new, very wonderful, and very good. [ 
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endeavoured also -to shew him, that there 
is aa important difference between bigotry 
and superstition, which are sometimes call- 
ed Chiistianity, and Christianity itself. 


Greek Convent. 


The Greek convent I have visited tery 
often, particularly since interring there 
the remains of my beloved brother. It is 
situated, like the Coptic and Catholic con- 
vents, without the city, on the site of the an- 
cient Alexandria. There are in it, 4 
priests, two deacons, 1 young lad, and 3 
servants. In conversation with the priests, 
I have uniformly found them more inter- 
ested in the progress and issue of the pres- 


ent war bet'veen their countrymen and the 


Turks, than in any thing which concerns 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. We have, how- 
ever, often conversed on religious subjects, 
aryl [ have supplied them with some books. 
Since che funeral of my brother, I have 
oftei seated myself by thre grave, and read 
some appropriate chapter from the Greek 
Testament; as, 1 Cor. xv. Rev. xxi, and 
xxii. John xi, and xiv. On these occasions, 
the President of the monastery, and some 
of the monks, have always joined me, and 
listened to the chapter and some accompa- 
nying remarks, and some account of the 
religious views and feelings, the character 
and preaching, of the deceased. In con- 
versation with one of the deacons, he spoke 
freely of the superstition of some of their 
priests, whose charitable opinions never ex- 


tend beyond the limits of their own church. '- 


For his part, he thinks all who believe in 

Christ are Christians. There is no Greek 

school in the place. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REV.MR. PARSONS’ 
JOURNAL, 

The following extracts were taken from the 
original and sent us by Mr. Fisk. He commences 
his extracts with the date, “‘ Samos, June 16, 
1821,” when he and his feeble companion, were 
on their way from Smyrna to Egypt. Our limits 
will, at present, permit us to insert only from the 
time of their arrival at Alexandria.— Herald. 


Alerandria, Jan. 15. Two men took 
me in my chair from the boat, and carried 
me safely to my room. So tender is my 
heavenly Father to provide for me. 

Saturday, 19. My health greatly enfeeb- 
led. It seems that this shattered frame 
will not long endure so great weakness. 
With brother F. I talk freely of finishing 
my work, and of meine, my final Judge, 
the Lord of Missions. Heaven looks de- 
sirable, to obtain the perfect image of God— 
to know more of the existence of God as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—to see, with- 
out a glass, the exceeding love displayed 
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on the eross—-to observe the stations, or- 
ders, and employments of angels—to know 
how saints are employed in relation to this 
and other worlds—to see how God over- 
vitles sin—and why it is through great trib- 
ulation that he brings his children to glory 
—in a word, to see God in all his attributes, 
and his angels and saints in, al] their glory. 

21. Find my strength exceedingly redu- 
ced. Desire to be in readiness to meet my 
summons from the world. Have but little 
expectation of recovering strength before I 
go hence to be here no more. My great de- 
sire is, to honour God and religion, even 
to the moment of closing my eyes. As 
this earthly tabernacle is dissolving, I pray 
God to build me up into a_ new, vigorous, 
spiritual man; then can I sing with a 
dying voice, “ O death where is thy sting ?” 
I did desire to slumber, till the resurrec- 
tion, on the holy hill, Bethlehem, the birth 
place of our Saviour. But I rejoice that 
the Lord has brought me to Egypt, and as 
to the future, may I say, “ the will of the 
Lord be done.” 

22, In view of my great weakness, and 
in consideration that all the means we could 
use, have not had their desired efiect, we 
thought it our duty to set apart this day for 
prayer. Weenjoyed a season for several 
prayers, and for much conversation res- 
pecting God as Physician and Parent. 
We read Ps. cvi, Isa. xxxviii, Sam. iii, and 
many precious hymns. We said, this day 
brings heaven near. May it hasten us to- 
wards our home. 

25. Rain most of the day—the cold 
very uncomfortable. I am subject to con- 
stant chills—keep my bed most of the day 
~~find the nights refreshing, the days long. 
Brother F. reads to me much of the time. 
Our morning and evening devotions are al- 
ways deeply affecting. ‘Thus, while I de- 
scend to the banks of Jordan, [ can gather 
a flower—lI can see a ray of light, from be- 
yond the swelling flood. My flesh is liter- 
ally consumed like the smoke, bat nothing 
is impossible with God. He can make 
these dry bones praise him in this world, 
or he can lay them aside, to raise from 
them a spiritwal and glorious tabernacle, 
for his kingdom. 

25. In the morning, read the account of 
the character and doom of unfaithful min- 
isters, Ezek. xxxiii. Afterwards, we en- 
deavoured to confess our past unfaithful- 
ness, and to supplicate, with many cries to 
God, for the entire class of the clergy in 
Asia, of every denomination. 'To be ever 


alive to this subject, it is necessary to con- 
template, often, the wretchedness of blind 
leaders of the blind, and of their deluded 
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followers, beyond the grave, in the fire 
that is never to be quenched. 

Sabbath 27. Early in the morning, read 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and pray- 
ed together for our American missionary 
brethren, and then for all faithful mission- 
aries of every denomination, and for every 
miss:onary station, beginning at China, in- 
cluding India, Cape of Good Hope, Sierra 
Leone, Malta, Astrachan, &c. &c. 

At 10 o'clock, brother F. went to the 
house of Mr. Lee, the English consul, to 
preach to a few Protestants, who seem to 
be grateful for his services. The distant 
prospect of the entire conversion of this 
city to God, is a rich compensation for 
many years of toil, and suffering. 

28. Weather a little more moderate— 
Rest well during the nights. The Sab- 
bath past was highly interesting—no in- 
terruptions—a little emblem of heaven. 
We read Isa. liii. and the chapters relating 
te the love, suffering, and death of Christ. 
Gained new encouragement to persever- 
ance in our work. ‘This morning, read 
from Corinthians concerning the superiori- 
ty of charity, and our united prayers were, 
for a great increase of charity, in our own 
breasts, and throughout this world of sin. 

30. Walked on the terrace of the house, 
and viewed the city. Brother F. took me 
in his arms, and, with ease, carried me up 
the stairs; so wasted is this dying body. f 
assured him it was my opinion, that he 
would take care of this dissolving body but 
afew days longer. Let me be waiting, 
and at last say, “ Come Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.” Iam often very weary and sor- 
rowful, but tears are not in heaven. O 
may I find the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. 

31. Weather very unfavourable—rain 
almost every day. The Dr. informed broth- 
er F. that, in his opinion, I shall never again 
enjoy perfect health in this warm climate, 
and [ am now too weak to change my situ- 
ation. Why should I wish to be in any oth- 
er hands, than in his who is able to save to 
the uttermost. 

February 1. Awoke with great faintness, 
which continued for an hour. I tried to 
cast my burdens on the Lord, and after a 
few hours he enabled me to doit. “ Come 
unto me,” said the blessed Saviour, “ all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.”—God is very kind to 
me in my sickness. My appetite and sleep 
are usually excellent, my mind calm in 
view of death, although I see heavenly 
things, as through a glass, darkly, my hope 
is, that as my outward man decays, my in- 
ward man will be renewed day by day. 
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Sabbath 3, Awoke with greater weak- 
ness than ever I was sensible of before. I 
fear I shall complain as my body decays. 
How much Christians that are in health, 
should pray for their brethren on a dying 
hed. I meed many prayers to-day. I cry 
out in my distress—I do sink under the rod 
—shall I ever see Jesus as he is? Will 
Jesus make my dying bed? Let me not 
doubt. I ery, with every breath, to him 
who is my only hope. 

Read, prayed, and conversed with An- 
tonio. I told him I expected to die, and 
my desire was, to meet him in heaven. 
He promised to read the Bible, and to pray 
every day. How dreadfully solemn to re- 
main fixed between two worlds—between 
time and eternity—between a mortal and 
an immortal tabernacle ! How dreadful, and 
at the same time, how pleasing, to rest with 
all the saints. 

4. Monthly concert. Read, in the morn- 
ing, Ps. Ixxii, and 1 Chron. xxix, convers- 
ed respecting the last devotional attain- 
ments of David, and made our request to 
God, that we may attain to a measure of 
the same faith, before we pass to the clear 
light of eternal day. We remembered ‘to 
pray forthe three churches in Boston, which 
give their monthly contribution for the sup- 
port of this mission, and for all our mis- 
sionary brethren; and last evening, we 
thought of our duty to all the colleges 
in America. On this evening, we could 
only raise our cries to God for kings, 
princes, presidents, governors, all in civil 
and all in ecclessiastical authority, that 
they may all praise our God. Let every 
thing praise God. 

5. Weather more favourable. Walked 
in the public street a few moments—appe- 
tite good, but feet swollen to an extraordi- 
nary size—strength not sensibly improved. 
Wrote to brother and sister M. Conversed, 
in the morning, with our Jewish doctor, re- 
specting the Hebrew plural name of God. 
He repiied, “ merely an idiom of the lan- 
guage.” 

6. ‘Thermometer at 60°—rainy—cannot 
therefore walk abroad. Read, for our de- 
votions, morning and evening, a chapter 
in Exodus, respecting the plagues sent on 
Pharaoh. 

7. Rainy. Walked in my room—wrote 
. tomy uncle L. of G. Mr. Gidden visited 
me. 

8. Weather as yesterday. Remain very 
weak. Last night we conversed on the 
high Christian attainment of submission 
and quietness. God Saye when we make 
an improper inquiry : still, childr 
— on 
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Subjoined to the preceding journal, we find a 
letter trom the Rev. Mr. Fisk, to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, from which the following are ex- 
tracts. 


Dear Sir,—The above remarks, I be- 
lieve, were the last that our lamented friend 
and brother ever wrote. So cheerfully did 
he obey the divine command, “ Be stil”— 
so contented and pleasant was he—so se- 
rene his countenance—so heavenly his 
soul, that, to hear him converse, and pray, 
and give thanks, jand praise God, seemed 
like the beginning of communion with per- 
fect spirits. 

Apprehensive, especially after our ar- 
rival at Alexandria, that his sickness might 
terminate in our separation, I bad begun to 
note down, on a separate piece of paper, 
some of his remarks. 

Of these remarks, we can only ingert the fol- 
lowing :— 

Monday, Jan. 21. I desire to record it 
as one of the greatest mercies of my life, 
that I am permitted to enjoy the heavenly 
society, conversation, and prayers of broth- 
er Parsons. While at Smyrna, from Dec. 
4, to Jan. 9, we rejoyed seasons of social 
prayer, morning and evening, and were 
allowed some most precious seasons on the 
Sabbath. Ido not recollect that a single 
season of devotion passed, without some 
remarks from brother P., expressive of sub- 
mission to the divine will, concern for the 
souls of men, love to our mission, gratitude 
for divine mercies, confidence in God, and 
love to the Saviour. I scarcely read a 
verse of Scripture but it drew from him 
some heavenly remark. While on our mis- 
sion, we have read the 51st Ps. oftener than 
any other part of Scripture, and he has of- 
ten remarked, “ we cannot read that too of- 
ten.” One day he said, “I have often 
thought of being on missionary ground, 
and too feeble to labour, as one of the grate- 
est trials that could be laid upon me, and 
this is now the very thing with which God 
sees fitto try me.” * ee ee 


You and I have now lost each his most 
intimate fellow-labourer. May it lead us 
to a more entire reliance on Christ, that 
friend who is always with his servants, who 
never leaves, who never forsakes them. 

Your brother in the Gospel, 
Pur Fisx. 
Alexandria, Feb 15, 1822. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


The Rev. Mr. Fare pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Lime, N. H. in an ac- 
count of a revival of religion in that place, 
states, “ January and February, 1822, were 
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the most interesting months that Lime ev- 
er saw. Sine the revival commenced, 131 
have been added to the church, besides se- 
veral individuals who have connected 
themselves with other denominations. More 
than 30 domestic altars have been erected, 
where before there were no morning and 
evening prayers. Twenty-eight husbands 
with their wives have come forward togeth- 
er, and united with the professed friends of 
Zion. Forty-three unmarried persons have 
avouched sat Lord Jehovah, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit to be their God, in the 
public assembly. And it is hoped, that a 
eonsiderable number more, who have not 
yet professed religion, will be found among 
the friends of Christ in the great deciding 
day.” 

The revival in Stonington, which was 
mentioned afew weeks since, we understand 
hras become quite general in both parishes, 
aud many are rejoicing in the Lord. 


A work of grace has recently commenc- 
ed in Westfield, Ms. and there are some 
tokens of mercy in Blanford. 


A revival has also commenced in Hun- 
tington, (Long-Island,) as will be seen by 
the following postcript to a letter froma 
friend in Brookhaven. 


“ T spent the last Sabbath in September 
with Mr. E. Platt, in Freshpond, town of 
Huntington, whereGod appears to have com- 
menced a glorious work of revival. Nuin- 
bers are already rejoicing in hope while 
the ear is saluted with the groaning of the 
prisoner. In the evening atter the close of 
public worship, Mr. Platt requested those 
who were seriously impressed and wished 
to have personal conversation with us, to 
tarry. It was judged that nearly fifty re- 
mained. Some of them we found to be much 
borne down under the burden of sin ; oth- 
erslessso. The season calls loudly for our 
prayers that the work may prosper ; for un- 
less the Lord build the house they labour 
in vain that build it.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


There is something peculiarly interes- 
ting to the mind in enforcing the lessons 
taught by the history of particular places, 
in visiting and rambling about the ruins 
which at once confirm and impress the 
representations made by the pages or the 
oral tradition of the narrator. The con- 
fused remains of a depopulated city, a de- 
serted village, or a forsaken sanctuary of 
Christian worship, speak a language which 
can neither be misunderstood nor easily 
forgotten. They tell us that ‘the fashion 
of this world’ is continually ‘passing a- 
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way:’ and that the ground on which we 
stand, once the residence of the busy hum 
of life, the abode of many anxious cares 
corroding troubles and sufferings, as well 
as of joys, has been hushed to silence by 
that hand which is continually dissolving 
the hopes and the connexions of this life, 
and conducting the short-lived sons of men, 
and all their devices and stately imonn- 
ments of industry and opulence, to the 
ruins and forgetfulness of the dust. 

In the dissolution and ruin of congrega- 
tions and churches particularly, we learn 
in general not only the effects of the lapse 
of time, but the tendency of sinful men to 
unsimprove, neglect, or, by their dissen- 
sions, tv destroy the most important privil- 
eges and associations of this life. Who 
can tel] how many once large, opulent, and 
pious congregations of men have been dis- 
solved—how many places of worship have 
become desolate and forsaken, merely 
through the influence of some local and 
temporary dissensions, about a scite of the 
house of worship, the election of a pastor, 
the conduct of a particular member, or the 
worldly strife of one or two influential fam- 
ilies ! 

To illustrate this fact, and to exhibit, 
for the benefit of the churches, one among 
many cases in which the want of union 
and affection has been lastingly felt in a 
particular part of the Lord’s vineyard, the 
following piece of the early history of the 
church in this country is recorded. The 
lower and central parts of the state of 
Deiaware were settled by a colony of 
Swedes and Fins as early as the year 1628, 
and they retained possessions of that coun- 
try until 1655, when the Dutch of New- 
Amsterdam (now New-York) sent up the 
Delaware six or seven vessels, and from 
six to seven hundred men, who succeeded 
in capturing the Swedes, and compelled 
them to deliver up their forts. The terri- 
tory, called alternately New-Sweden and 
New-Amsterdam, continued m the posses- 
sion of the Ducth until 1674, when it was 
delivered up to the English ; and in 1682 
was granted to Wiliam Penn, as proprie- 
tor of Pennsylvania, and continued under 
the direction of the Governors of that state 
until the Declaration of Independence, 
when it was admitted as one ofthe Thir- 
teen United States. 

At what period after its settlement, or 
by whom, the writer cannot tell, but proba- 
bly as early asthe year 1700a few Presby- 
terian congregations were formed in the 
central parts of Delaware, and one among 
others distinguished by the name of the 
Murtherkill Congregation, in the county of 
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Kent. This vine of the Lord’s planting 
in this new country appears to have flour- 
jshed and grown for more than half a cen- 
tury, and to have enjoyed the labours of 
a faithful and successful ministry : but the 
change which it has experienced, together 
with one or two ‘other churches in the vi- 
cinity, may be gathered from the following 
statement. 

Three or four years the writer statedly 
laboured in the ministry in a church se- 
venor eight miles distant; and being at 
the house of a family then connected with 
his congregation, in the immediate vicinity 
of the spot where the church of Murther- 
kill had their first place of worship, proceed- 
ed, with a friend, as the sun of a pleasant 
summer evening was just sinking beneath 
the western horizon, to see the place where 
70 years ago a large congregation were 
wont to convene for the worship of God, 
and to meditate upon the instability of hu- 
inan things. 

Passing over one or two cultivated fields 
and as many enclosures, the first thing be- 
longing to this once frequented spot, which 
he observed, was the faint trace of a road 
which seemed, many years ago, to have 
heen much travelled, but was now, not on- 
ly closed up, but had been overspread with 
the grass of many a revolving summer, and 
obstructed with shrubbery and saplings of 
a size to convince the observer that they 
had held an undisturbed possession of the 
path which led up to this hill of Zion, for 
many years. ‘This ancient road soon ter- 
minated in the midst of a thick grove of 
of cedars, some of which seemed to be from 
§ to 12 inches in diameter, and extending 
on all sides considerable distance from the 
apparent centreof the wood. When about 
coming to the conclusion, that he has mis- 
sed his way to the spot of ancient supplica- 
tion, Which he isanxious to visit, and not ex- 
pecting to find it in the heart of sucha 
thick-set forest, the eye of the traveller 
soon catehes a monumental stone, of a for- 
eign and peculiarly hard texture, standing 
erect just by the side of one of the largest 
of the trees, and informing the observer in 
characters perfectly legible, that it there 
stood, in this unfrequented wood, to re- 
cord the departure of a man whose re- 
mains. had nearly a century before, been 
deposited beneath it. Other monuments 
and appearances of graves are soon discoy- 
ered here and there in every direction: 
but what particularly attracted my atten- 
tion was an open family vault or tomb, 
which occupied a place nearly in the cen- 
tre of the ground. It was built of brick, 
and formed by a hole in the earth, scoop- 





ed out about eight feet square, so construc- 
ted as to descend four or five feet beneath 
the surface of the earth and rise one or 
two above it, being covered with earth and 
green sward. A flight of five or six stone 
steps conducted the traveller down to its 
entrance, where were the scarcely discern- 
able remains of a large planchen door, of 
forest oak, which time had so completely 
consumed as to leave the entrance entirely 
unobstructed. The wind had strewed the 
stone-pavement, which constituted the 
floor, with the leaves of many a returning 
autumn from the adjacent wood. Six cof- 
fins, containing the mortal part of as many 
members of the family to which it original- 
ly belonged, were at different periods de- 
posited here; but not a vestige of them 
had escaped the ravages of time, and a few 
fragments of the larger bones of the arm 
aud scull only could be discovered as re- 
maining of the once gay and opulent Mr. 
C. and his wife and two or three of their 
children. 

Leaving this ancient sepulebre, which 
had received its last lifeless inmate more 
than 50 years ago, a large oak pointed out 
the spot where the corner stone of this once 
thronged sanctuary stood, and to which, in 
its younger days, it served as an ornament 
and a cooling shade: but nota vestige ot 
this sacred edifice remained. Like the 
temple of Jerusalem, there was not left 
one stone upon another, which was not 
thrown down. Of this cedar wood which 
surrounded it I was informed, that at an 
early period after the erection of this an- 
cient house of prayer, the fondness of filial 
and bereaved affection induced a family, 
Jong since gone, to procure from a distant 
part of the country and plant upon the 
grave of a departed friend a small cedar 
sapling, and from this stock spreading its 
roots from year to year, this grove, or at 


Jeast that part of it which is composed of 


cedar originated.—Here the bold and pious 
emigrants, who forsook their parent coun- 
try, to enjoy ina distant wilderness the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, took 
their stand ; and here they prepared them 
a house for God.—Here, when the wild 
beasts and various tribes of savages roam- 
ed the then surrounding wilderness, and 
“ divided empire claimed,” these our cour- 
ageous, intrepid and pious ancestors came 
up to worship God ; and to this place ma- 
ny tender recollections must have bound 
them. How many devout supplications 
have here ascended to heaven! How ma- 
ny eloquent discourses have here been de- 
livered! How many simners, on this 
spot, have been persuaded “to begin their 
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lives anew ;” and, leaving their bodies 
here to moulder, have departed to the man- 
sions of rest! But how changed the scene ! 
Seventy years have elapsed since the voice 
of prayer ceased to sound. The pilgrims 
were gathered unto their fathers ; one and 
another generation followed the paths of 
their ancestors up to this temple of the 
Lord : but at length it was forsaken ; and 
centuries may roll away before this Zion 
shall be rebuilt. [Putsburgh Rec.] 
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“THE AGE OF BENEVOLENCE.” 


The first part of a Poem, bearing the above ti- 
tle, was published a few months since in this city, 
and we believe has attracted a considerable de- 
gree of attention. In pursuance ofa design which 
we have formed of furnishing our readers with no- 
tices of some of the most valuable publications 
which issue from the press, so far as this can be 
done without deviating from the plan of a reli- 
gious newspaper, we shall make some remarks 
on the work before us, accompanied with one or 
two extracts. 

We shall permit the Author to state the object 
he has in view, in his own language. 

“ Of true benevolence, its charm divine, 

With other motives to call forth its power, 

And its grand triumphs, multiplied beyond 

All former bounds, 1m this its golden age, 

Humbly I sing, awed by the holy theme ; 

A theme Gobet: though as yet unsuug, 

In beauty rich, of inspiration full, 

And worthy of a nobler harp than that 

From which heroic strains sublimely sound.” 

The end of God in Creation is stated with great 
justness of thought and beauty of diction. His 
Benevolence as manifested by the works of na- 
ture, and in revelation ; its exercise in his provi- 
dence and in his moral government, especially in 
the work of redemption, are continually before 
the mind of the writer, and from a heart, as in his 
fine invocation, he prays that it might be, ‘ enlarg- 
ed and softened,’ he pours forth effusions, from 
which his readers catch ‘his feelings living, as 
they rise.’ Objections are obviated in a very hap- 
py manner, and by the affecting history of Or- 
ville and Charlotte, he ‘ justifies the ways of God 
tomen.’ The hymn of praise, and his descrip- 
tion of the benevolence of angels and saints in 
glory, equal some of the best pages of Cowper or 
Thompson. 

In reading the poem, we occasionally mect 
with a line which a slight transposition would ren - 
der melodious, and sometimes a degree of obscuri- 
ty arising from inversion occurs, though as a 
whole it is distinguished for simplicity and clear- 
ness of expression. The description of the sud- 
den approach of Spring is a fine one, but it is the 
spring which visits the northern part of our coun- 
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try. In the part of New-England in which we re. 
side, rarely, if ever, do we witness the very sud- 
den change described by the writer. To us, 
Spring, is a nymph who cheers us by her apparent 
and-long desired approach, and then retires to 
make us wish more earnestly for her return; 
while to the inhzbitants of the Green Mountains, 
she suddenly presents herself, triamphing with 
magic power. Mountains of snow and ice, form 
on innumerable declivities, cataracts of uncom- 
mon power ; plants and flowers succeed her steps ; 
the music of birds hails the march of their pat- 
raness, and the delighted beholder, animated hy 
the exhilerating nature of the sceue, is prepared to 
do full justness to the merits of Mr. W.’s descrip- 
tion. We, however, as well as our northern breth- 
ren, recognize the following picture, as one on 
which we have frequently dwelt with delight. 


‘“* Fach day are heard, and almost every hour, 
New notes to swell the music of the groves. 
And soon the latest of the feathered train 
At evening twilight come ; the lonely snipe, 
O’er oanike fields, high in the dusky air, 
Invisible, but, with fainttremulous tones, 
Hovering or playing o’er the Jistener’s head ; 
And, in mid-air, the sportive night-hawk, seen 
Flying awhile at random, uttering oft 
A cheerful cry, attended with a shake 
Of level pinions, dark, but when upturned 
Against the brightness of the western sky, 
One white plame showing in the midst of each, 
Then far down diving with loud hollow sound ; 
And, deep at first within the distand wood, 
The whip-poor-will, her name her only song. 
She, soon as children from the noisy sport 
Of hooping, laughing, talking with all tones, 
To hear the echoes of the empty barn, 

Are by her voice diverted, and held mute, 
Comes to the margin of the nearest grove ; 
And when the twilight, deepening into night, 
Calls them within, close to the house she comes, 
And on its dark side, haply on the step 

Of unfrequented door, |: zhting unseen, 

Breaks into strains articulate and clear, 

The closing sometimes quickened as in sport. 
Now, animate throughout, from morn to eve 
All harmony, activity, and joy, 

Is lovely nature, as in her blest prime. 

The robin to the garden, or cares yard, 

Close to the door, repairs to build again 

Within her wonted tree ; and at her work 
Seems doubly busy, for her past delay. 

Along the surface of the winding stream, 
Pursuin ey oes gay swallows skim ; 

Or round the borders of the spacious lawn 

Fly in repeated circles, rising o’er 

Hillock and fence, with motion serpentine, 
Easy and light. One snatches from the ground 
A downy feather, and then upward springs, 
Followed by others, but oft drops it soon, 

In playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 
When all at once dart at the falling = 
The flippant blackbird with light yellow crown, 
Hangs fluttering in the air, and chatters thick 
Till her breath fail, when, breaking off, she drops 
On the next tree, and on its highest limb, 

Or some tall flag, and gently rocking, sits, 

Her strain repeating. With sonorous notes 
Of every tone, mixed in eonfusion sweet, 
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All chaunted in the fulness of delight, 

The forest pees grat wh far around enclos’d 
With bushy sides, and covered high above 
With foliage thick, supported by bare trunks, 
Like pillars rising to supporta roof, — 

It seems a temple vast, the space within 
Rings loud and clear with thrilling melody. 
Apart, but near the choir, with voice distinct, 
‘The merry mocking-bird together links, 

in one continued song their different notes, 
Adding new life and sweemess to them all. 
Hid under shrubs, the squirrel that in fields 
Frequents the stony wall and briery fence, 
Hece chirps so shrill that human feet approach 
Unheard tll just upon him, when with cries 
Sudden and sharp he darts to his retreat, 
Beneath the mossy hillock or aged tree ; 

But oft a moment after re-appears, 

First peeping out, then — forth at once 
With a courageous air, yet in his pranks 
Keeping a watchful eye, nor venturing far 
‘Till left unheeded. In rank pastures graze, 
Singly and mutely, the contented herd ; 

And on the upland rough the peacetul sheep ; 
Regardless of the frolie-lambs, that, close 
Beside them, and before their faces prone, 
With many an antic leap, and butting feint, 
Try to provoke them to unite in sport, 

Or grant a look, till tired of vain attempts ; 
When, gathering in one company apart, 

All vigour and delight, away they run, 
Straight to the utmost corner of the field 

The fence beside ; then, wheeling, disappear 
in some small sandy pit, then rise to view ; 

Or crowd together up the heap of earth 
Around some upturned root of fallen tree, 
Andon its top a tremb‘ing moment stand, 
Then tothe distant flock at once return.” 


We cannot afford room for the whole of it, but 
are unwilling to withhold the instruction which it 
furnishes. 

“ When so luxuriant, and so fair, i all 

Of vegetative growth, and on all sides 

Creatures so happy, single, and in groups, 

And countless multitudes attract the eye, 

Che thonghtfally observant, with no light 

But that reflected hence, if such there be 

Without that clearer light from heaven direct, 

( anaot o’erlook the goodness of the Power 

Invisible, that thus delizhts to bless.” 

The religions opinions inculcated in the Poem are 
drawn from the Scriptures, and show that the writ- 
er has enlarged views of christian truth. He does 
not, as unhappily some writers do, attempt to lower 
the standard of doctrine ; butit is his objectto cle- 
vate and maintain it as taught by his divine Master. 
Nor does he, when dwelling on divine truth, fall 
into the error of which poets more than other wri- 
ters are guilty, of mingling heathen, and semi- 
christian tenets, and forming an unseemly compo- 
sition from discordant materials ;—a composition 
not unfrequently presented to the public, and 
which is well calculated to remind all readers of 
the motley group of Abyssinian images, among 
which St. Balaam and his ass hold a conspicuous 
Station. 

The Poem is throughout characterized by good 
sense and pure and fervent devotion. The thoughts 
and feclings of the writer are expressed without ef- 


fort, and with what we are disposed to term ele- 
gant simplicity. Its similarity in these respects to 
the works of Cowper, must be apparent to those 
who have perused it with attention. From this 
circumstance, some would be induced to assign 
it a low rank in the scale of poetry, while others, 
and by far the greater number, would consider it 
a great recommendation. One of the most dis- 
tinguished poets of the age has, in four words, and 
these in a parenthesis, expressed a decided, but 
certainly incorrect opinion ; “ Cowper is no po- 
et.” The world, however, thinks differently ; and 
the author of this opinion is in the predicament, 
supposed by an eminent writer of one who should 
deny the merits of Homer, or Virgil. He has 
come too late with his information. “ In every 
composition,” says Blair, “‘ what interests the im- 
agination, and touches the heart, pleases all ages 
and nations. There is a certain string, which, 
being properly struck, the human heart is made 
to answer toit.”” This string Cowper moved with 
the hand of a master. Thousands, we might say 
millions of hearts, have answered it. We are at 
the same time ready to say of him, in the Janguage 
of his epitaph, 
“ His virtucs form’d the magic of his song.” 


The grand error into which many poeiasters 
have fallen, is that of mistaking glittering language 
for poetry. You may have words which sound 
well. You may have lines which sound well ;— 
Lut the thought is not so mucli the result of study 
as the melody, and appears the worse for the con- 
trast. Ina word, the question is this, are we, 
when sitting down to a mental repast, to be grati- 
fied, solely, by the beauty of the dishes in which it 
is served up? The melody, indeed, should not be 
the great object. 

“ Give us the line that ploughs its stately course 

Like a proud swan, conq’ring the stream by force. 

That, like some cottage beauty strikes the heavt, 

Quite unindebted tothe tricks of art.” 

Be it remembered, also, that the Poem before 
us has an object, and that an important one. We 
are not obliged after dwelling upon the image- 
ry, to enquire what is the use of it. The cencep- 
tions, illustrations and metaphors employed by the 
Author, are but the continuation of his argument, 
and all tend to the instruction and cenviction of 
his readers. They are the expression of vigorous 
thought, and the poetry is none the worse because 
imagination always operates under the control of 
reason. In this connection, we make the follow- 
ing extract, and without prescribing to our readers 
what they should admire, will observe that the 
aljusion to the Thracians, in the latter paragraph, 
appeared to us uncommonly excellent. 

“ Thus when this growing system is mature ; 

When it has peaehied its limits, and the day 

Set for the full review of its concerns 

Varied or countless, has arrived, and passed , 

Then shall the morning of eternity 
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Its inexpressible perfection show. 

“Lis now like the creation in the midst 

Of that eventful week, in which the work 

Was in its progress under God’s right hand, 
But half compieted ; when illumined here, 
‘There darksome still; exulting here with life, 
There wholly desolate ; here finely formed, 
And there yetshapeless. But, as at the end 
Of that grand period the Creator viewed, 
With intinite delight, his finished works, 

And their surpassing excellence pronounced, 
So shall it be at the concluding scene 

Of cliequered time. Then, too, the morning stars 
Shall sing together ; the bright sons of God 
Shall shout for joy ; and heaven a loud response 
From all her ransomed multitudes resound. 

Now trom all quarters of the universe, 
Streams of pure glory, due to Him who thus 
In the supremacy of goodness reigns, 

Come pouring into paradise, that vast 

And central ocean. At the gathering flood 
Transported gaze, they, who tor this result 
Waited with humble contidence in time. 

Of the Most High, his various works and ways, 
immeasurably more they now behold 

In one giad hour, than, in their mortal state, 
Imagination, though by taith enlarged, 

And purified by love, had e’er conceived. 

All former knowledge shrinks to nothing now. 
The wisest of astronomers, when a chiid, 
What knew he of the sun, and starry hosts ?>—~ 
‘Their revolution, distance, magnitude, 

And order intricate and yet complete ? 

W hat saw he in the lighted sky at eve, 

But twinkling sparks, as in the dusky air, 
Almost within the reach of his fond hands, 
Thrown upward in the wildness of delight ? 

A Newton in his infancy, is he, 

Who, while on earth, is future heir of heaven. 
Yet, when, in full maturity, he comes 

To his inheritance, he but begins 

‘The glories of the Godhead to discern, ’ 
And of a few know something ; destined thence 
‘To make sublime advances, without end, 

In this the only knowledge of true worth. 
More of that universal government, 
fstablished and administered in love, 

He still discovers, after ages spent 

la contemplation on the wondrous theme. 

As up the heights of immortality 

He climbs unwearied, to his ravished eye 
The prospect larger grows on every side, 

The firmament swells upward and around, 
While its apparent splendours every hour 

In number and in brilliancy increase. 

Thus, in progression endless, toward the Source 
Of light, move onward all the saints above, 
With joyful ardour, never to be quenched. 

But wheve are now the men of stubborn heart, 
Who, all the season allotted to make peace 
With their Creator, placable though just, 
Stood out against him? In what guise appear 
Before the last tribunal, they, who oft, 
Despising faith where comprehension faiis, 

At reason’s bar pronounced their Judge unjust, 
Because his footsteps were unsearchable, 
Now in the clouds, and now along the deep? 
They stand convinced, appalled, and silently 
Awaittheir doom. Now the rebellious words, 
Uttered against the providence of Heaven, 
Whene’er it frowned on them, or seemed to 
Like Sai oo a and vainly shot, [frown, 
By Thracians, at the louring thundercloud 
When low and near, on their own heads retura 
In righteous vengeace, Now in agony 
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They own the justice of the Lord of all, 

While under its condemning power they sink 

To uttermost perdition, the desert 

Of unrepented sin, their destiny 

Ordained by thee, thou Arbiter supreme. 

The certainty, and rectitude, of this 

Thy dread decree, what mortal dare deny ? 

Great Lawgiver of all worlds, ’tis thine to fix 

The statutes of thy kingdom, and enforce 

‘Their due observance, by the penal 

In thy unerring wisdom deemed the best.” 

From the remarks we have already made, ou; 
readers will readily believe that we consider ‘ Tho 
Age of Benevolence’ as a work highly creditahj: 
to its author, and as one which can hardly fail of 
being useful to the public ; and that we should 
regret any circumstance which should prevent, o: 
retard its completion. Mr. W. in view of this 
production, can, with propriety, adopt the lap. 
guage of Montgomery— 

“To thee, I consecrate the lays, 
To whom, my powers belong ; 
These gifts upon thine altar strown, 
O God ! accept—accept thine own.” 

We consider this work, as one which will eo- 
dure. It will gain, if not rapidly, it will yet sure- 
ly gain on the estimation of the public. If we 
might venture to speak of it under the similitud: 
of a building, we should say, that it is not like 
those places of amusement which the young and 
the gay frequent for temporary gratification, and 
which, in a little while, may cease to be places of 
resort, but like the marble edifices of the ancienss, 
it will remain a monument of taste, and be sv)- 
servient to purposes of the greatest utility. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS —rurutv. 

In a former paper, we published an aceount o! 
the rununciation of idolatry by the inhabitants o/ 
this island. [See page 241.] A printed paper 
has been received in London from the mission- 
ries at Raiatea, giving an account of the manover 
in which the idols of Rurutu had been received 
in Raiatea, and of the-manner of their exhibition. 


‘ On the arrival of the boat with the trophieso 
victory, a general desire prevailed to see these ob- 
jects of adoration. Wishing to gratify all, and 
fan the missionary flame, wo set apart an evening 
for the exhibition of the Rurutu idols. ‘The lage 
place of worship was lighted up with wooden chat 
deliers and cocoanut shells for lamps. Brothet 
Threlkeld commenced the service with the hym, 
*‘ Blow ye the trumpet, blow;’’ which had 
translated into the Taheitan language: he thet 

rayed and delivered an introductory addres. 
Brother Williams next read the letter from th 
chiefs, &c. 

“The several idols were then exposed to view bj 
three of the deacons. The first was the great »* 
tional God, Taaroa, which was exhibited by 
Paumoana.’ This idol is a rude figure, made ° 
plaited sinnett, in the shape of a man, with « 
opening down the front, through which it was 
ed with little gods, or the family-gods of the ol 
chiefs, the points of spears, old slings, &e. of ai 
cient warriors. He made some appropriate ' 
marks on the great power of Jehovah in turnits 
that people from dumb idols, saying that t ¥* 
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by human strength. Formerly, he observed, 
oa re have ae and blood must have beeu 
shed before the evil spirits would have been given 
up; but these had been obtained without either, 
by the power of God alone. 
“ Temauri then arose and exhibited RooTeaxu, 
an idol inferior to the former, and made some suit- 


able remarks. 

“Uaeva next exhibited all the family gets, turn- 
ing them first to one sidé, and then to tie other 
inviting every eye to behold-them ; and remarked 
on the superiority of this war to all the wars in 
which they had ever been engaged, ascribing the 
victory to Jesus, the great conqueror.” 

These idols are expected soon to arrive in Lon- 
don, where they will be placed in the Missionary 
Museum. The vessel by which they will be sent, 
will be laden with Cocoa-nut oil, &c. 

The inhabitants of Rimatwn,a small island about 
40 miles from Rurutu have also renounced idola- 
try. . i 
Auru, the chief of Rurutu, is diligently employ- 
ed in the instruction of his countrymen, and gees 
from house to house, morning and evening, for 
the performance of family prayer. 

MISSION IN THE BURMAN EMPIRE. 

In our summary for the last number, we men- 
tioned that at the annual meeting of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society in England, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
Mr. Butterworth took part in the proceedings. The 
meeting was held in a Methodist Chapel. 

Mr. Butterworth in his remark, confined himself 
principally, to the missionary labours of Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson in Rangoon. The manner in which 
he speaks of Mrs.Judson must be highly gratifying 
toall the friends of missions. The letters of this 
lady, which have been published at different times, 
have induced us to believe that her talents and pi- 
ety are of no common order. 


After some remarks upon the pleasing 
success which had attended Missionary ex- 
ertions among all denominations of Chris- 
tians, My, b seals proceeded to imen- 
tion that, respecting one interesting scene 
of labour, which had been slightly touched 
on in the Report, he could add some further 
particulars which had recently come to his 
knowledge. He referred to the Burman 
empire, and his information was derived 
from Mrs. Judson, whom he had lately the 
pleasure of receiving under his roof, and 
whose visit reminded him of the apostolic 
admonition, “ Be not forgetful to entertain 
Strangers, for thereby some have entertain- 
ed angels unawares.” ‘To the circumstan- 
ces of the Burman Mission, the motto of 
his excellent friend, Mr. Phillips, was very 
appropriate, “ Have faith in God.” Had 
itnot been for that faith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson must have failed. They proceed- 
ed at first from America to Bengal ; but not 


being permitted to remain in a missionary 


capacity there,had, though with great celuc- 
tance, yielded to the peremptory mandate 
which required them to leave the country, 
and had arrived at Madras on their way 
back to the United States. Here they 
found a ship going to Rangoon, in which 
they determined to take their passage, 
though strangers to the language, and the 
country whither they were going. Mrs. 
Judson was extremely ill, and soon afler 
their embarkation, her only female servant 
dropped down dead on the deck, leaving 
her without any female companion what- 
ever. They had to pass a certain island, 
the inhabitants of which were reported to 
be cannibals; and the only method by 
which they could avoid falling into their 
hands, was to sail through a narrow passage 
between some dangerous rocks, to attempt 
which was a most perilous enterprise. 
They committed themselves to God ; and 
He carried them through the channel in 
safety. It is remarkable that Mrs. Judson 
who was so ill before, recovered her health 
in some measure,though, when she arrived 
at Rangoon, she could not walk, and was 
carried on shore. Their difficulties were 
great and ofa peculiar nature ; but they 
had a strong faith in God, and were deter- 
mined to die rather than give up their ob- 
ject. They attempted to learn, the lan- 
guage, by touching the articles around them 
and writing down the names in English, as 
as they sounded in the Burman language. 
They got as many words as possible ; they 
went out in the morning, and at night as- 
certained which had learned by heart the 
greatest number of words, and knew most 
of the language. ‘They proceeded in this 
manner till, at length, Mr. Judson began to 
print a few tracts, giving an outline of the 
Christian religion. Afterwards he com- 
menced the translation of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Six years he laboured in this way 
before there appeared any fruit of bis la- 
bours; but at length they bad reason to be- 
lieve one was religiously affected, and he 
came frequently to the Mission house. 
That individual lived far up the country, 
and determined to come down to Rangoon 
to see the extraordinary man who hai! 
written the extraordinary tract that he had 
seen. He had studied the religion of 
Budh ; he had conversed with Hindoos ; he 
had gone among the Mahometans; but 
gained no satisfaction; and this tract di- 
rected him to Mr. Judson. He attended 
him three weeks without interruption, in- 
quiring the way of salvation; and at 
length he came and made a low bow to Mr. 
Judson, thereby acknowledging that he 
was superior in wisdom to himself; a mark 
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of respect which he had never paid to any 
individual before. He was under deep con- 
viction of sin; he felt humbled as a little 
child, sitting at his master’s feet, and he lis- 
tened to the words of salvation. He is now 
diligently employed in studying the scrip- 
tures, and preparing to be useful as an in- 
structor of his countrymen. In that coun- 
try, when any one renounces his religion, 
he forfeits his life to the laws. When this 
convert was reminded of this by Mr. Jud- 
son, he said that if his life should be for- 
feitedhe was willing to die! 

He would only mention further, that the 
Burman empire contained fourteen millions 
of people, and Mr. and Mrs. Judson had 
been the only Christian Missionaries in 
that important part of the globe. The char- 
acter of the Burmans is very superior ; they 
are not so cunning, deceptive, and artful as 
the Hindoos in general ; but they are very 
cruel and despotic. If God should >less 
the labours of the missionaries, they will 
be admirably adapted to convey the knowl- 
edge of salvation to surrounding nations. 

Mr. Butterworth went on to state, that 
in Burmah, as in Bengal, the females are 
not permitted to receive instruction ; and 
that Mrs. Judson had proposed to buy 
twenty-five girls for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them in reading, writing, and useful 
knowledge. It was the universal custom 
of the country, if a man become insolvent, 
to sell his wife and children to pay the 
creditors, and Mr. and Mrs. Judson wish- 
ed to avail themselves of this circumstance, 
to bring that number of young females un- 
der their personal management. ‘The ex- 
pence would be about £125, and he (Mr, 
Butterworth) hoped that the Ladies of the 
Baptist denomination would not permit 
this labour to fall into any other hands ; 
but, by raising the sum he had mentioned, 
introduce the blessings of education among 
the females of that vast empire. 





LIBERATION OF CAPTURED NEGROES. 


Among the scenes of human misery, few prob- 
ably have been dwelt upon with more melanchol- 
iy interest, than the parting of friends on the Af- 
riean coast, when the dealer of slaves is cenduct- 
ing his captives to some distant shore. Something 
hias been done, though more remains to be accom- 
plished, for the destruction of this infamous traffic. 
Every instance of the capture of a siave-ship is a 
subject for congratulation and thankfulness. Mr. 
Johnson of Regent’s Town, Sierra Leone, gives 
an account of the liberation of 238 slaves, taken 
from a vessel engaged in the traffic, but which was 
captured and takea to Freetown for condemna- 
tion. Of these, the Governor assigned 217 to the 


care of Mr. Johnson. We give in his own lay. 
guage the manner of their reception. 


I cannot describe the scene which occyr. 
red when we arrived at Regent’s Town, | 
have seen many landed, but have never be. 
held such an affecting sight as [ now wit. 
nessed. As s90n as we came in view, aj! 
the people ran out of their houses toward 
the road, to meet us, with loud acclama- 
tions. When they beheld new people, weak 
and faint, they caught hold of them, carried 
them on their backs, and led them up w- 
ward my house. As they lay there ex. 
hausted on the ground, many of our peopl: 
recognized their friends and relatives ; an; 
there was a general cry of “ O massa! my 
sister !”—“ My brother !”—* My sister!” 
“My countryman!” he live in the sane 
town !”—“ My countrywoman !” &c. 

The poor creatures, who were very faint, 
having just come out of the bold of a slave 
vessel, did not know what had befallen 
them; nor whether they should laugh or 
cry, whea they beheld the countenances of 
those whom they had supposed to have 
been long,dead ; and whom they now saw 
clothed, clean, and, perhaps, with healthy 
children in their arms. 

In short, I cannot do justice to the scene 
—it was beyond description. None of us 
could refrain from shedding tears, and lift- 
ing up our hearts in prayer and praise to 
the wonder-working God, whose ways are 
in the deep. 

The school boys and girls brought the 
victuals which they had prepared ; and all 
the people, following their example, ran to 
their houses and brought what they had got 
ready ; and, in a short time, their upfortw- 
nate country people were overpowered 
with messes of every description, and made 
such a dinner as they had not been accus- 
tomed to for a long time. Pine apples, 
ground nuts, and oranges, were also brought 
in great abundance. 

After all had been gratified, as it was get- 
ting late, I begged the people to withdraw, 
in order that their country people might 
have rest ; which being done, I lodged the 
men and boys in the boys’ school, and the 
women and girls in the girls’ school. The 
two permanent school houses which we 
have built I now find of great service ; as 
each of them, being 73 feet by 30 and hav- 
ing two floors, will contain a great number. 

The next morning, at family prayer, the 
church was crowded. After prayer the 
people visited the schools with many mes- 
ses. I then picked out 68 boys and 61 
girls for the schools ; the remainder, men 
and wowen, [ distributed among the peo- 
ple. Several had the joy to take a brother 
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or a sister home. One boy, who is in the 
seminary, found a sister, younger than him- 
self, among them: she remained in the 
girl’s school. 

In the evening, the church was crowded 
again. A school girl put some of her own 
clothing on one of the new girls, in order 
to take her to church. When the poor 
girl came before the church, and saw the 
quantity of people, she ran back crying : 
on being asked her reason, she said that 
she had been sold too much, and did not 
want to be sold any more. ‘The poor crea- 
ture thought she was going to a market to 
be sold again. ‘The girls had some trouble 
to persuade her otherwise. 


CONNECTICUT EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
The Treasurer of the Connecticut Education 

Society acknowledges the receipt of the following 

sums, since the Ist of September last: viz. 

Of Mr. Edward Hooker $15 00 


Of the Young Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
Sharon, by Miss Almira Martin Treas. 15 00 


Of a friend 5 00 
Of Mr. Stephen Ives, Cheshire 15 00 
Of the Ch., Norfolk, by Rev. R. Emerson 16 04 
Of Rey. John Marsh 10 00 
Of ladies in Goshen, to constitute the Rev. 

Mr. Harvey a member for 10 years 10 00 
Of Dea. Paul Smith, Sharon 12 00 
Of the Female Society, Vernon, by Miss 

Roxy King, Treas. 20 00 
Ofthe Female Cent Soc. Bethlem, by Mrs. 

Langdon 15 62 
Of the Female Cent Soc. Warren, Mrs. 

Phebe Starr 12 00 
Of Mrs. Alma De Forest 2 00 
Of Mr. Joel Dndley 1 00 


Of Mr. Wm. Austin, Jun. a contribution re- 

ceived after sermon before the society, 

Sept. 10, 1822 88 24 
Of Rey. Samuel R. Andrews 2 00 
Of female friends of East-Haven, to consti- 

tute the Rev. S. Clark a member for life 10 00 





Of Mrs. E. Hyde 3 25 
Of Rey. Thomas F. Davies 1 00 

Of the Fem. Benev. Soc. Middletown, by 
Miss Eliza Storrs, Treas. 116 00 
$369 15 


New-Haven, Oct. 11, 1822. 
S. TWINING, Treasurer. 


SUMMARY. 


One of the American Baptist Mission- 
aries at Rangoon, under the date of March 
22nd, 1822, writes, that they still remain 
without any disturbance from the govern- 
ment, and that his Burman majesty has de- 
sisted from his attack on the Siamese. The 
King remains at Ava, and “has once or 
twice inquired about the “ American teach- 
ers” in such a manner, as to give the idea 
that the impressions which he had received 
when they [Judson and Colman] present- 
ed their petition, were not correct—thus 


opening the way a little for anotlier appli- 
cation. Were the King to utter his fiat 
against any Burman’s embracing the Chris- 
tian religion, nota Burman would dare to 
listen to us. But were the King to allow 
freedom of conscience, not a country would 
present stronger invitations to missiona- 
ries. Our circumstances are just those 
which arise from possessing no knowledge 
what the King will do.” 


A treaty of peace has been concluded 
between the Cherokee and Osage Indians. 
This will unquestionably facilitate Mission- 
ary operations. In our preceding columns, 
the reader will find some intelligence from 
Mr. Pixley of the Great Osage Mission ; 
and the American Missionary Register, 
contains a letter from Mr. Vaill of the Un- 
ion Mission who states that the health of 
the Mission Family is as good as at any 
time since they went into that country. 


A number of ministers in the Church of 
Scotland, have agreed to hold a concert 
for Prayer in their own closets, at eight 
o’clock every Saturday Evening, for in- 
ploring the divine blessing on the means 
used for the spread of the gospel in the 
world, and especially in the highlands. 


On the 17th of last December, Bishop 
Middleton held a Confirmation, in the ca- 
thedral of Calcutta, India, when 254 pev- 
sons were baptized. 


The income of the Bengal Auxiliary 
Missionary Society for the year ending 
Jan. 2nd, 1822, was about £697 sterling. 
This society maintains schools, publishes 
tracts, and assists in the erection of chapels, 
as well as in the support of missionaries, 
native and foreign. 


The National School Society of Eng- 
Jand held their annual meeting in London, 
June Sth, when it was stated wm the report 
that the number of schools-under its direc- 
tion is 1790, and the number of children 
educated in them upwards of 250,000. The 
receipts of ibe year amounts to £3,034, 
and the amount of tuaded property is 
£3,666. 

A Welch College for the Education ot! 
persons destined for the Ministry of the Es- 
tablished Church, is to be erected at Lam- 
peter, in Cardiganshire. ‘The Bishop of 
St. Davids’ is much devoted to this objec’, 
and His Majesty has contributed 1vdv/. 
The sum already collected is 15,000. 


The Gaelic School Society of Edinburgh 
have found their attempts to teach the 
Highlanders of Scotland to read the word 
of God in their own language, crowned 
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with much success. It is said that the ra- 
pidity and eagerness, with which the 
Highlanders, both young and old, learn to 
read Gaelic isastonishing. They “in many 
a long winter’s evening assemble round 
the fire which burns in their lonely hut, 
not to listen to the tales of other times, or 
kindle at the battle cry raised by the war- 
riors of a former age, but to hear the mes- 
sage of the Prince of Peace read to them 
by their children, taught in the Schoels of 
the Society.” 

James Montgomery has published a met- 
ricul version of about one third of the book 
of Psalms. 


Slave Trade. The sixteenth Report of 


the African Institution in England has been 
published. It is stated that the whole line 
of Western Africa, from the river Senegal 
to Benduela, that is to say from about lat. 
15° north to the lat. 15° south, has since 
the last annual report swarmed with Slave 
Traders. Itis supposed that in the course 
of six months, 38,500 slaves were carried 
eff from the coast to the southward only of 
Sierra Leone.—The Duc de Broglio, a 
member of the French Chamber of Peers 
moved an address to the King for the more 
effectual suppression of the Slave Trade. 
The motion was unsuccessful, but he in- 
tends renewing it the next session.—A 
committee has been formed in Paris for the 
express purpose of promoting the entire 
abolition of the Slave Trade.—Mr. Wil- 
bverforce, has published in the French lan- 
gugae,a letter to the Emperor of Russia, 
“in which, with all the fervour of his elo- 
quence, he paints the atrocities of the ex- 
isting Slave Trade, and urges his Imperial 
majesty to fulfil the obligations so solemnly 
contracted by himself and the other pow- 
ers assembled in Congress at Vienna, to 
put an end to this enormous evil. The 
Directors intend to give to this powerlul 
and impressive appeal, the widest possible 
circulation in France, and the other coun- 
tries where the Slave Trade is still carried 
on.” 


The Treasurer of the American Edu- 
cation Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$677,19 in the month of September. The 
seventh annual meeting of the American 
Education Society, was held in Boston on 
the 9th instant.—In the evening, a meet- 
ing was held in Park Street church, The 
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throne of grace was addressed by Professo; 
Porter ; the annual report was read; and 
the meeting was addressed by the Rey. D;. 
Moore, of Amherst, the Rev. Mr. Hewit of 
Fairfield, and Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. A 
collection was taken up amountng to $1809, 
The receipts of the past year exceeded 
those of the preceding by almost three thou. 
sand dollars ; and the society has extended 
its patronage to 357 young men. 


The receipts of the Bible Society of Sa. 
lem (Mass.) and vicinity for the year end- 
ing June 12th, 1822, with the balance oy 
hand at the commencement of the year, a- 
mounted to $366,52: the expenditures o; 
the year were $290,73. Of Bibles 297. 
and of Testaments, 259, have been distribu. 
ted within the year; one hundred copie: 
of each having been given to the Society 
by the American Bible Society, for distri. 
bution in the State of Maine. 


The Boston Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society held its annual meeting on the 91) 
instant. The receipts of the last year were 
$1678,07 ; of which $1000 was a_ legacy 
left the Society by the late Capt. Seti 
Webster. 


The connexion between the Rev. M:. 
Frey, of New York and _ his congregation. 
has, upon their joint application been dis. 
solved by the Presbytery of that city. Mr 
F. will engage as Agent to the America 
Jews’ Society. ' 

INSTALLATION, 

Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1822—The Rev. Noaa 
SMITH, was installed pastor of the Church an? 
Society of South Britain, Southbury, Con. Intro- 
ductory ye by Rev. Mr. Mason, Washington 
sermon by Rev. Mr. Taylor, New-Haven; con- 
= prayer by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Litchfield 
charge by Rev. Mr. Boardman, New Preston; 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Har- 
winton ; address to the people by Rev. Mr. Har", 
Plymouth ; concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Lang- 
don, Bethlem. 

ORDINATION, 

The Rev. Danret J. SpraGue, was ordaine¢ 
at North Mansfield, Oct. 2d, as an evangelist, t 
be employed in the western country, under the 
direction of the Connecticut Missionary Society 
First prayer by Rev. Wm. Storrs, Ashford; ser 
mon by Rev. Orin Fowler, Plainfield ; charge by 
Rev. Israel Day, Killingly ; consecrating prayet 
by Rev. Henry A. Rowland, Windsor ; right hand 
of fellowship by Rev. Erastus Learned, Canterbu- 
ry ; concluding prayer by Rev. Roswell Whitmore, 
Killingly. 
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